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SONG OF A SEA CHILD. 





By Washington Van Dusen. 


I was born beside the sea 
Where the blve waves merrily 
Leaped and laughed and sang with me. 


There my life, like waters bright, 
Drank the glory of the light, 
While no clouds were yet in sight. 


There I dreamed, while fancy bold, 
With its painted skies unrolled, 
Touched the distant sails with gold. 


But the heavens clouded o’er, 
And my dream ships evermore 
Came to wreck upon the shore. 


3ut the sea sang on for me, 
And the hopes of days to be 
Rose like waves eternally. 


Still I see the open main; 
Feel the broad light on its plain; 
Hear its yearning, endless strain. 


And the sparkling waters wild, 
That with music once beguiled, 
Find and leave me still a child, 


Ever striving like the sea, 
While the waves in sympathy 
Laugh and sing and sigh with me. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Miss Ellis Meredith, Denver’s new 
Election Commissioner, contributes to 
the Twentieth Century Magazine for 
June a fascinating article on ‘Colo- 
rado and Her Resources.” Every 
Political Equality Club ought to send 
for a copy,—first, in order to let the 
members feast their eyes on the illus- 
trations, showing vast pear orchards 
in billows of white bloom, fields 
where giant potatoes are being har- 
vested, and a single cherry-tree that 
yields 85 gallons of fruit; and sec- 
ondly, to use it as a dazzling refuta- 
tion’ of the sneer of the anti-suf- 
fragists that the communities which 
have enfranchised their women are 
merely “sage-brush States.” Colorado 
covers 109,000 square miles, and few 
of our women have any idea of the 
richness of its natural resources. 
These are set forth by Ellis Meredith 
in her usual bright and graphic style. 
It is enough to make anyone want to 
go to Colorado to live, for reasons 
guite unconnected with woman’s bal- 
lot. Of this Miss Meredith says: 


“The extension of the franchise to 
women has had a wonderful effect in 
broadening women’s. activities in 
other than political fields. It has 
Stimulated their interest in public 








article on the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, by U. S. Senator Owen, and much 
other interesting matter. Send 25 
cents in stamps to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Company, 5 Park square, Boston, 
and get the magazine for June. 


More members of Parliament 
joining the “Conciliation Committee” 
which aims to put through a woman 
suffrage hill immediately, upon non- 
party lines, and the plan is welcomed 
by the English press. 


are 





In Austria, woman of all parties 
are besieging Parliament to change 
the antiquated “Law on Assemblies,” 
which now prohibits women from at- 
tending political meetings. In Vienna 
the Woman Suffrage Committee held 
a meeting of protest in the big hall of 
the Savoy Hotel. Attention was 
called to the contradiction between 
the constitution, which proclaims the 
equality of all citizens, and the “Law 
on Assemblies,” which ranks women 
with minors and foreigners. A woman 
who is principal of a public school 
for girls spoke in behalf of the teach- 
ers, a woman in the postal service 
for the women in State employ, a girl 
student in behalf of the women at 
the university, and a woman who is 
at the head of a joiners’ workshop for 
the women in trade. All declared 
themselves in favor of woman suf- 
frage. A member of Parliament, Mr. 
Glockel, spoke briefly, expressing his 
sympathy. The Socialist women also 
held a big meeting of protest, ad- 
dressed Mrs. Adelheid Popp and 
Dr. Pernerstorier, another member of 
Parliament, who urged the women to 
go and make a demonstration before 
the House of Parliament. 


by 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston has 
just been chosen to the presidency of 
the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
in Massachusetts. 


Garnet Isabel Pelton in The Sur- 
vey shows the great need in hospital 
work that patients should be visited 
at their homes after their discharge 
to prevent the wasting of life which 
results from snapping the connection 
between hospital and patient at a 
critical point. 

“‘T give you my child, I give you 
my child!’ cried a poor Yiddish moth- 
er, swaying and moaning in her de- 
spair, yet grasping at a last frail 
hope as she caught sight of the 
familiar face of the nurse. Twice 
her baby had been discharged from 
the hospital almost well. She had 
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a part of, instead of apart from, the | time. While! the little fellow lay 
great world in which they live, deep-|gasping out his life in the children’s 
ened their interests, and encouraged |ward, the agonized mother went dis- 
them to lend a hand in many enter-|tractedly on to tell how, on the ad- 
prises.” vice of a neighbor, she had fed the 
tiny convalescent on sausage! Even 
ey ‘ j}as she spoke, the end came. _ Ignor- 
The contents of this issue include an| ance of a few fundamental laws of 


health had triumphed over a mother’s 
love and quickly undone the skilled 
work of the hospital. In and out of 
our hospitals and dispensaries every 


year pass thousands of children in 
like conditions, where a little after- 
care and teaching would avert per- 


manent hurt or death.” 





AT THE COLLEGES. 


Most beautiful and picturesque of 
all the events of the year are the 
commencements and festal days: at 
the women’s colleges. At Vassar is 
carried the time-honored daisy chain. 
Smith has its ivy procession, Mount 
Holyoke its grove day and tender 


memorial to its founder, and Welles- 
ley its incomparable “float,” while at 
all are the outdoor plays and gather- 
ings in the setting of rare June days. 
An account of the striking events at 
Bryn Mawr is given in another col- 
umn. 

Many are the honors coming to col- 
lege women these days. At the com- 
mencement of Columbia University, 
President Butler conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of letters upon Mari- 
anna Griswold Van Rensselaer—‘To 
whom it has been given to trace with 
a woman’s skill and a man’s strength 
the story of the early history of our 
city, and to interpret with charm, 
and in many ways, the great monu- 
ments of architecture and of art.” 

One of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity fellowships for 1910-11 was 
awarded to a woman, Sarah Fenton 
Hoyt of New York, A.B., Barnard Col- 
lege; B.D., Union Theological Semin- 
ary (N. Y.), Semitic Languages. 

The prize of $100 for the best the- 
sis by a student in Harvard Univer- 
sity or Radcliffe College on any sub- 
ject in the field of comparative liter- 
ature has been awarded to Miss Maud 
Elizabeth Temple, A.M., graduate in 
Radcliffe. F. M. A. 





OUR NEW TREASURER, 


Miss Jessie Ashley, the new treas- 
urer of the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, is a daugh- 
ter of Ossian D. Ashley, who was for 
many years president of the Wabash 
Railroad. She is a sister of Clarence 
B. Ashley, dean of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School. She was edu- 
cated at home and in private schools 
in New York and studied for several 
years in Berlin, Germany. She took 
the three-year course at the New York 
University Law School, receiving the 
degree of LL.B. in 1902, and Master of 


both years. She was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1903 and has built 
up an excellent practice, her office be- 
ing at 5 Nassau street, under the 
firm name of Ashley & Pope. She is 
also an instructor of the woman’s law 
class of the New York University Law 
School. 





ROOSEVELT AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


In a syndicate article which is being 
widely circulated, Mrs. Gilbert E. 
Jones of New York writes: 

“The first lecture of our National 
League for the Civic Education of 
Women, of which I am the founder, 
was held Dec. 4, 1908. A letter from 
President Roosevelt was read from 
the platform, and in it he showed very 
conclusively that he was not in’ favor 
of woman suffrage.” 

The letter to which Mrs. Jones re- 
fers was published in all the New 
York papers the day after the meet- 
ing. In it Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Personally, I believe in woman suf- 





frage . I do not believe it will! 
produce any of the evils feared.” 
A. 8S. B. 
DENVER’S WOMAN ELECTION 
COMMISSIONER. 





A prominent Denver woman writes 
Woman's 

Under the Denver charter, the regis- 
tvation and entire control of elections 


to the Journal: 


is vested in three commissioners, 
Who are elected for four years, and 
driw salaries of $1000 a year. 


Ordinarily there are only two elec- 
tions in that time at which they offici- 
ate, State and county elections com- 
ing under the control of the county 
commissioners. With the Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall, there may be 
other special elections, and some set- 
tlement of the water supply must be 
voted upon on the second of next Sep- 
tember. the franchise having been re- 
fused the water company at the recent 
city election. The company may sub- 


mit snother franchise by Initiative, 
ana the water cemmissioners may 
submit several propositions, calling 
for the issuance of bonds either to 
buy the present plant or to build a 
new one. Anotier company may even 
enter the field seeking a_ franchise, 


though this is improbable. 

Only taxpayers can vote on the issu- 
ance cf bonds or the granting of a 
franchise, so thai, unless some other 
subject is proposed by means of the 
Initiative, the September election will 
be restricted in numbers, though of 
the first importance. 

Powers of Election Commissioners. 


The election commissioner has ex- 
clusive control of the following mat- 
ters: 


1. Appointment of 
committees. 
Selection of polling places. 
Appointment of judges. 
Furnishing all supplies. 
Canvassing the vote. 
6. Custody of ballot boxes, ete. 
7. Issuance of election certificates. 
EKach commissioner appoints one 
judge in each precinct, and there are 
211 precincts in Denver, and there 
ought to be more. The commission 
appoints two (2) electors of opposite 
parties to make the _ registration, 
which is done by a_ house-to-house 
canvass. There are a hundred details 
of no special interest to anyone not 
living in Denver, but the lot of a com- 
missioner is not one of absolute jfdle- 
ness, nor are the duties limited to 
drawing a salary. 

Why Miss Meredith Ran. 
The office is not one that would ap- 
pear particularly attractive to women, 
and only a woman who has had ex- 
perience in practical organization 
work in politics would be likely to 
succeed in such a position. The nom- 
ination for it was offered to several 
women prominent in Denver's affairs. 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker for one, and 
Mrs. Dewey C.-: Bailey, president of 
the Woman’s Club, for another. It 
was finally accepted by Ellis Mere- 
dith, at the urgent request of women 
of all political faiths, largely as a 
test of the women voters, who had 
received no representation whatever 
on the other tickets. In consenting 
to run, she said frankly that she was 
influenced mainly by two things: first, 
a belief that the women would vote 
for her very generally regardless of 
party, and second, because, while wo- 
men have been held accountable for 
some of the elections that have dis- 
graced Denver, no woman has ever 
before had an opportunity to have any 
hand in the management of elections 
there. Indeed, this is the first time 
any women has ever been elected to 
any municipal office in Denver, or to 
any purely “political” office in the 
State. The women justified her faith 


registration 
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just brought him back for the third 





Laws in 1903, taking the class honors 





(Continued on Page 98.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Nelson Hunter of Montgomery 
City, Mo., was recently appointed a 
deputy sheriff and is serving during 
the present term of the circuit court. 


Miss Edna L. Burroughs, who was 
commissioned to investigate the op- 
eration of government insurance in 
Hoiland, has returned and will make 
her report to Cengress. 


Mrs. Frances T. Bridgman, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, has been called on 
by F. M. McCoy, acting chief of the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, to 
enlist the support of women in his 
fight to make tradesmen give full 
weight and measure. 


Mrs. Marguerite H. Park, probation 
officer in Brooklyn, N. Y., is giving 
talks before women’s organizations 
regarding her experiences in the day 
and night courts. Mrs. Park is em- 
ployed by the Women's Clubs of 
Brooklyn to do probation and 
has proved herself an efficient officer. 


work, 


Mrs. Nellie Archibald, deputy treas- 
urer of Ashland County, Wis., has for- 
mally her candidacy for 
county treasurer. In a letter to At- 
torney General Gilbert she says that 
the Wisconsin statutes do 
women the rignt to vote, but that men 
the right to for 
county 


announced 


not give 


are not denied vote 


women for offices. 


Mrs. Minnie F. Low, who is super- 
intendent of the 


Chicago, 


personal 
the 


bureau of 
service of recommends 
establishing of a free bureau for legal 
remedy for the “crim- 
She says that many 
infringe- 


advice as the 
inal immigrant.” 
are arrested 
law that 

countries. 


for 
not crimes in 
their own Sending them 
to prison because of their ignorance 
of the laws starts them on the way 
toward anarchy and crime. 


persons 


ments of are 


Mrs. Russell Sage nas given $15,000 
National Audu- 
bon Societies the 
South. 
to start a special 
fund” which the asociation is 
in an effort to the robin in 
this country from extermination. The 
number of robins is much smaller this 
year than the 
South robins are listed as game birds 


to the Association of 


for its work in 
Previous to this she gave $500 
“robin protective 
raising 


protect 


formerly, because in 
and many are killed every winter. 
Mrs. Zella A. 
een 
University of 
her office to devote her time to pri- 
vate literary Mrs. Dixson 
has been in charge of the library since 
the year before the the 
university. She began her 
service in 1885 at Columbia 
Three years later she became librari- 


Dixson, who for eight- 
the 
resigned 


years has been librarien of 


Chicago, has 
interests. 
opening of 
library 


College. 


an of Denison University, later going 


to the Theological Seminary at Mor- 
gan Park, Ill., the first of the collec- 
tions to be arranged for the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 
Mrs. B. R. Buffum of Roswell, N. 
M., is probably the only woman in the 


country who holds the office of deputy 


game warden. She was formerly a 
teacher in Nebraska. Her health 
failed and she went to New Mexico 
to start a chicken ranch. The need- 
less and cruel slaughter of birds that 
prevailed there aroused her indigna- 


She complained to the authori- 
ties. They paid no attention to her 
at first. But she kept complaining in 
such vigorous terms that were 
compelled to take some action. After 
a while they appointed Mrs. Buffum a 


tion. 


they 


deputy with full authority to make 
arrests. The bird butchers thought 
her appointment a good joke, and 


kept on killing. One day she caught 
two men shooting quail out of season. 
Up went her rifle, and the men were 
ordered to throw down their guns. 
They were known as “bad men,” 
quick on the shoot, and they hesitated. 
There was an ominous click as the 
hammer of the deputy’s rifle was 
raised, the guns went down and the 
men were faced about and taken to 
jail. This first arrest has been fol- 
lowed by others, and the slaughter of 
birds is on the decrease under Mrs. 
Buffum’s jurisdiction. 
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LEGISLATION IN SUFFRAGE 
STATES. 





Opponents of equal rights have 
lately attacked woman suffrage on 
the ground that the suffrage States 


had not enacted stringent factory 
laws for the protection of working 
women. A letter of inquiry addressed 


to Mrs. Florence Kelley, a recognized 
authority on this question, brings the 
following reply: 

“Idaho, Utah and Wyoming are not 
industrial States, and the only places 
of employment open to women 
(outside domestic service and teach- 
ing) are telegraph and telephcne ser- 
vice, restaurants, hotels and _laun- 
dries. 

“In all the three States the eight- 
hour day is a matter of usage, ex- 
cept in the mines, where women do 
not work. There it is a matter of 
statute. The industrial position of 
women is extraordinarily good in all 
these States—high wages, good hours, 
etc.—and there is, therefore, no such 


need of a stringent industrial code as | 


New 
“In 


York 
Colorado 


Massachusetts. 
for 


and 
the 


in 
laws 


try. But the eight-hour law 
women was pronounced 
tional. 


agitation is already on for a _ well 
drawn law. 
“IT write the above after repeated 


visits to the States in question, and 
out of an intimate acquaintance with 
the labor laws for women and chil- 
dren in the various States.” 

The opponents of equal rights con- 
stantly assert that, if women obtain 
the ballot, they will have to give up 
the legal privileges that they now pos- 
Can they point to a single le- 
gal privilege which the women of the 
equal suffrage States possessed before 
they were enfranchised, and of which 
they have been deprived since? They 
should compare the legislation of 
these States “before and after” they 
put themselves upon an equal rights 
diet, instead of comparing it with 
that of other States where conditions 
may be so different as to invalidate 
the comparison. A. S. B. 


sess. 





WOMEN AND TEMPERANCE. 





Several opponents of equal suffrage, 
most of them also advocates of liquor 
license, have lately asserted that 
woman's ballot has done nothing for 
temperance in the enfranchised 
States. 

Colcrado has a local option law. It 
is not wholly satisfactory to the ad- 
vocates of no-license, as it does not 
permit a vote by counties; yet under 
it 11 counties and 112 municipalities 
are without saloons. Two-thirds of 
the population live in no-license ter- 
ritory. Within four years after equal 
suffrage was granted the number of 
no-license towns had more than quad- 
rupled, and it has increased much 
more largely since. 

In Idaho, at last accounts (i. e., 
last December), 15 counties had voted 
dry and only two had gone wet. 

In Utah the last Legislature passed 
a county option law, but the Governor 
vetoed it, too late for it to be passed 
over his veto. Aroused by the Gov- 
ernor’s action, the people have passed 
county and municipal ordinances mak- 
ing 13 counties dry. 

In Wyoming, the men largely out- 
number the women. But the Legis- 
lature has passed a law abolishing all 
saloons outside of incorporated towns. 
As there are only 40 incorporated 
towns in the State, and there is no 
disposition on the part of smaller 
places to incorporate for the sake of 
becoming wet, the greater part of the 
State is now dry. 





NOT DRY, YET VICTORIOUS. 


Under this hearing, 
Signal of June 2 says: 

Denver citizens—some of * them— 
voted May 17 on the question, “Shall 
this city become anti-saloon terri- 
tory?” Doubtless more of them would 


the Union- 


have voted on the proposition if they 
had found it on their ballots. : 

The ballot was 22x32% inches in 
size, with one column of names of 
candidates and two columns of pro- 


posed charter amendments. The 
apti-saloon proposition was placed at 
the foot of the column of candidates’ 
names, where, it is safe to say, thou- 
sands of voters did not see it. 

Mrs. Adrianna Hungerford, presi- 
dent of the Colorado W. C. T. U., 
who has taken a leading part in the 
campaign for a dry Denver, writes: 

“Our election was a success, even 
if Denver did not go dry. We are 
better off with the amendments, in- 
itiative, referendum and recall, which 
were secured, than we would have 
been with a dry city without them. 
The water franchise, which was a 
vicious measure, was defeated, and 
Ellis Meredith was elected as a mem- 
ber of the election commission by the 
largest ballot cast for any candidate 
on any ticket. 

“We are sending you a sample bal- 
lot, so you will see how difficult it 
was for people to vote intelligently. 
Enough did not vote on the dry prop- 
osition to have carried it. Much 
money was used. Many were paid 
from three to five dollars a day to 
stay at home; others were given larg- 
er amounts to work for the ‘wets.’ 
It was the fear of ‘hurting business’ 
that defeated us. Our forces are not 
at all discouraged.” 





THE VICTORY IN DENVER. 





The political victory for municipal 
democracy in Denver turhs out to 
have been of exceptional importance 
and against enormous obstacles. Per- 
haps this is the reason that so little 
about it has appeared in the newspa- 
per dispatches. For the “Beast” sits 
in judgment on newspaper dispatches 





; minors | water company 
and children are the best in the coun-| , : 
for |new franchise, though it was support- 
unconstitu- | ed by both political machines? 


It was hadly drawn, and the|/much have you heard about the muni- 


from Denver. You have heard with 
° 


jmuch iteration cf Denver's going 
} 


“wet” at that election. But how much 
have you heard of the defeat of the 
in its efforts to get a 


How 


“|cipal water system that was author- 


ized? How much have heard 
about the adoption of the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall, over 
the opposition of both machines? How 
much have you heard of the triumph- 
ant election of the Citizens’ ticket over 
both machines, operating in combina- 
tion, although $400,000 was spent to 
defeat it, and it had only $1500 and 


you 


neither organization nor poll work- 
ers? 
Yet those things happened. All 


through the campaign, in which Judge 
Lindsey was active and tireless, the 
Denver Republican declared editorial- 
ly and with glaring headlines that if 
under all the circumstances the Citi- 
ticket were win it would 
that the people of Denver in- 
dorsed the truth of Lindsey’s book, 
“The Beast and the Jungle.” By con- 
fession of his local enemies, there- 
fore, the truth of Judge Lindsey’s 
revelations is confirmed by the peo- 
ple of the city. 

The completeness of the defeat 
which the bipartisan “Beast” has suf- 
fered in Denver, and the intelligent 
discrimination of the voters, may be 
inferred from the fact that every ref- 
erendum proposition of the Beast, 


zens’ to 


mean 


which the Citizens opposed was de-|- 


feated by from 5000 to 10,000 ma- 
jority, while every one that the Citi- 
zens supported was carried by from 
2000 to 4000 majority. 

In securing this victory the women 
voters had a hand, for Denver is in 
Colorado, where women have the suf- 
frage and use it. “They furnished 
considerably more than their due 
share of reform votes,” says the Den- 
ver News. But for women’s suf- 
frage, then, the election might have 
gone the way the “Beast” wanted it 
to—which, by the way, furnishes an- 
other argument against women’s suf- 
frage; not a good one to be sure, but 
as good as any.—Chicago Public. 





PENSIONS FOR NEW YORK 
TEACHERS. 





The principle of pensions for pub- 
lic school teachers is fully recognized 
in the law enacted by the State of 
New York, which Gov. Hughes’ sig- 
nature has just rendered effective. Its 
immediate effect is to grant pensions 
to a small number of State normal 
school teachers, who have reached 
the age of 65, after having taught 20 
years in the aggregate, or who being 
still under 65 have been in service 
for 30 years. It is understood that 
the law applies to teachers in State 
institutions generally, and it estab- 
lishes a precedent in the common- 
wealth. The Springfield Republican 
says: 

“It is much better to have the State 


provide these pensions than to have 
them come from a multi-millionaire’s 





private pension agency.” 





POSTPONED. — 





By Ellis Meredith. 


* The “wet” victory In Denver has 
been everywhere heralded as a fail- 
ure on the part of woman suffrage, 
since the women might have carried 
the “dry” amendment to the charter. 

Why didn’t they doit? This is the 
question that everyone is asking, and 
the answer is not so simple as might 
be expected. Many women worked 
devotedly for the “dry” town; a hand- 
ful took the pay of the “wets,” wore 
their badge and worked for them, but 
there was only a handful, and they did 
not look happy. 

The amazing thing about this ques- 
tion was that the “drys” were defeat- 
ed by the eminently respectable busi- 
ness men, many of them church peo 
ple, and the women of their families. 
They believed, no doubt, that voting 
out the saloon would be the end of 
Denver as a convention city, and 
threats that taxes would be raised 
and the value of property decline 
were not without their effect. The 
people who seldom or never drink, 
and who, therefore, have no personal 
experience of the curse the liquor 
traffic entails, were influenced by these 
threats to Denver’s material pros- 
perity. This is a more important 
factor than it appears. 

On the other hand, many men who 
do drink, some of them regularly 
though moderately, and many women 
who know what it means to listen 
for unsteady footsteps, turned out 
and worked for and with the “drys,” 
and were more disappointed than any 
member of the W. C. T. U. at the re- 
sult. 

The truth is that there are far more 
temperance people in Denver now 
than there were before the late elec- 
tion, and a defeat which makes advo- 
cates for the cause lost is only a vic- 
tory postponed. 

Many women did not vote on this 
question at all. They would not vote 
for the saloon; their male relatives 
objected strenuously to their voting 
for prohibition, and pointed out the 
probable results of an  wunenforced 
law. The fact that the city admin- 
istration was working openly with the 
saloons bore out their predictions, and 
the women who had to pass between 
two men wearing “wet” badges, in 
order to enter a polling place, though 
it is against the law to electioneer 
within a hundred feet of the polls, had 
a vision of a condition of affairs that 
would have verified all the stories of 
“blind tigers,” “boot-legging” and 
similar practices, and put State pro- 
hibition back ten years at least. It 
meant drawing a net of dives and vile 
resorts about the outskirts of Den- 
ver, beyond the pale of its laws, and 
in the last analysis, they felt it was 
better to endure present evils and 
work for a fundamental change in the 
organic law of the State. 

A Political Trick. 
Everybody knows that submitting 
this question at this time was a po- 
litical trick, which was expected to 
Civert attention from the question of 
the Water Company franchise. It 
had the opposite result. The educa- 
tion in the reforms of the Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall given by the 
“drys,” their “instructions for voters,” 
and their campaign, which was long 
and thorough, showed the people how 
to accomplish their political liberty. 
Compared to what they really did ac- 
complish, their loss is unimportant. 
They now have the tools of self-gov- 
ernment; they have the means to dis- 
charge an unfaithful servant, and to 
enact any law they desire, and they 
have more friends and converts than 
they ever had _ before. Moreover, 
they have learned where their fight 
must be made in the future. 

Twenty Propositions Submitted. 

It is refreshing to learn of a city 
where a quarter of the churches were 
open the day before election in order 
to show people how to vote intelli- 
gently; and when one rememvpers that 
there were 20 propositions on the gen- 
eral ballot, beside the tickets, and 
that the people adopted every good 
one, with the exception of the “dry,” 
and defeated all the bad ones, it is 
cause for congratulation and thanks- 
giving to the men and women who did 
the most to bring about this result. 

Of course it goes without saying 
that for every dollar spent by the 
temperance forces twenty were spent 
by their opponents. More than that, 
coercion was used in many places. 
Hotel men served notice on commis- 
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sion men that a dry town meant ruin 
for both of them. A barber paying 
$50 rent for a room back of a bar in 
one of the large blocks was terrified 
into going out and working for the 
“wets” by the threat that a store 
would be put in. and his rent raised 
to $100. He didn’t stop to ask how 
business was going to be ruined by a 
change that enabled landlords to col- 
lect twice the present rent. 

A young fellow once told me he 
had “never lost a meal,” though he 
had had many adventures in this coun- 
try and the Philippines. “But I've 
had to postpone some,” he added re- 
flectively. That is all that has hap- 
pened to the cause of temperance in 
Denver. It has been postponed, but 
not indefinitely. 

Denver, Colo. 





(Continued from Page 97.) 


in them with splendid loyalty, 
they believe she will justify 
faith in her. 


She Knows the Ropes. 


Miss Meredith made the first thor- 
ough ward and precinct organization 
among the Democratic women of Den- 
ver as far back as 1899, conducting 
this work during two county cam- 
paigns. Later she was twice elected 
vice-chairman of the State Central 
Committee of her party, so that the 
routine work of elections is perfectly 
fan.iliar to her. She was, moreover, 
« member of the charter convention 
that created the election commission. 

Ran Ahead of Her Ticket. 

She received the largest vote cast 
for any candidate at the city election. 
She explains this, wit!) modest com- 
mon sense, as due to the determina- 
tion of the women to silence the 
taunt that they would not vote for a 
woman. As men generally find women 
cnndidates good trading material, they 
frequently run at the bottom of the 
ticket. An astute politician has fig- 
ured out that @ woman is always cer- 
tain to be “seratched” by a certain 
element; suppose each saloon influ- 
ences ten votes, in Denver a woman 
must receive at least 2000 scratches 
to run even with her ticket, suppos- 
ing the saloon vote is evenly divided 
between parties. The Citizens’ Party 
ticket, on which Miss Meredith was 
elected, was generally supported by 
the “dry” element, and owes its vic- 
tory iargely to them and to the work 
et the women. Many men advocated 
her election also, notably ex-Senator 
Fred Parks, until recently chairman 
of the Republican City Central Com- 
mittee. In a letter in the newspapers, 
he advised members of his own party 
to repudiate a corrupt official re-nom- 
inated on their ticket and vote fer 
Miss Meredith and the other Citizens’ 
Party candidate. Under the law, no 
party can nominate more than two 
for this office, so that everyone has a 
third choice without sacrificing either 
of his party’s candidates, but as a vote 
for a third is practically a vote against 
one of his own, an effort was made to 
prevent the third choice, an effort 
which was hotly resented by many 
Republican women, and by a few Dem- 
ocratic women, allied with the city 
administration, which is run on the 
bi-partisan plan, in the interest of the 
Interests, 

There does not seem to be any doubt 
that “the women did it.” 


and 
their 





LUCKY BRYN MAWR. 


The sensation of commencement at 
Bryn Mawr College was the an- 
nouncement by President Thomas 
that the $500,000 fund for endowment 
had been oversubscribed by $6000. 
The president of the alumnae asso- 
ciation, Miss Susan Fowler, present- 
ed the gift of the alumnae, $304,900. 
Miss Katherine Delano, president of 
he undergraduate association, brought 
the gift of the present students of 
the college, $15,382. The remainder 
of the gifts, making up the $250,000 
needed to secure the provisional of 
the general educational board, and to 
pay off the accumulated debt of the 
college, was given directly to the col- 
lege through President Thomas. She 
stated that, roughly, one-quarter of 
this sum had been subscribed by the 
directors of , the college, about one- 
quarter by parents and friends of pres- 
ent and former students, and one-half 
by friends of the college living in and 
near Philadelphia. 

President Thomas also announced 
two further gifts for the college: One 
from the executors of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony’s estate, who had given $5,- 
000 to found a scholarship in political 
theory; the second from Jonathan 
and Samuel Thorne, who gave $25,- 
000 as a memorial for their sister, 
Phebe Anna Thorne. 





The angels that dry our eyes bear 
the form of all we have said and 
thought,—above all, of what we have 
done, prior to the hour of misfortune. 





8 
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TO ORGANIZE WORKING GIRLS. 


—_ 


A good deal of excitement has been 
caused in this city by the arrest of 
Mrs. Glendower Evans. The follow- 
ing account of the affair is given in 
the Boston Common: 


The Women’s Trade Union League 
of Boston refuses to be outdone by 
its sister league of New York. Two 
arrests and outdoor speeches to a 
hooting mob have started the new era 
in its campaign. Mrs. Glendower 
Evans, of Back Bay, and Miss Mabel 
Gillespie, a graduate of Radcliffe, at 
present organizing secretary of the 
Trade Union League, were the ones 
arrested. The speakers were Miss 
Rose Schneidermann and Miss Paul- 
ine Newman, shirt-waist makers of 
New York. 

How the Trouble Started. 

The trouble started Wednesday with 
the determination on the part of the 
Boston League to organize the girls 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
not, as some of the papers say, as the 
result of picketing. Circulars were 
prepared which ran in part as follows: 

“Are you afraid of losing your job 
if you join a union? Are you not then 
selling your liberty of thought and ac- 
tion, as well as the work of your 
hands? Do you let your employer tell 
you what church you shall belong to, 
or how to run your personal affairs? 
Your life depends upon your work, 
your hours, your pay. If you are worn 
out or can’t make enough to live well, 
you can’t be healthy, happy, intelli- 
gent or attractive. 

“Is not then the union your personal 
affair? Think what it means! 

“Union means power to say: ‘I shall 
work so long each day; I must be paid 
enough to live; I must be free to join 
hands with my sisters in the shops for 
justice to all. 

“Alone you have nothing to say 
about these vital matters. Why does 
your employer object to your forming 
a union? Because he knows that now 
you are without strength, but that 
when you all stand together he must 
heed your wishes.” 

“Keep on Private Property.” 

Armed with these circulars, Mrs. 
Evans, Miss Gillespie and Mrs. Con- 
boy, organizer for the United Textile 
Workers of America, proceeded to the 
factory. Previous inquiry at the po- 
lice station had informed them that 
the distribution of handbills upon pub- 
lic ways was against the law. To the 
query, “What can we do, then?” the 
police replied: “Keep on private prop- 
erty.” Accordingly, when they neared 
the factory, Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Con- 
boy stationed themselves in doorways, 
but as there were not enough doors for 
all, Miss Gillespie decided to defy the 
law to the extent of occupying the 
sidewalk. With an eye out for the 
police, the three handed out their cir- 
culars to the factory girls as they went 
by to their work. 

A Policeman Appears. 

A policeman appeared in the dis- 
tance, went into the office of the com- 
pany for a moment, then advanced 
upon Miss Gillespie. 

“Don’t you know you are breaking 
the law?” he inquired. 

“T do,” replied Miss Gillespie. 

“Then you are under arrest,” and 
Miss Gillespie was marched to the 
police box while the patrol wagon was 
rung up. 

Then the policeman was in a dilem- 
ma, for Mrs. Glendower Evans decid- 
ed that she preferred the sidewalk to 
the doorway and stepped forth to dis- 
tribute more freely to the fast accu- 
mulating crowd of girls. Here was a 
second law-breaker he wanted to ob- 
tain, but he was hampered by the first. 
Miss Gillespie, observing his perplex- 
ity, offered to remain stationary while 
he secured Mrs. Evans, but the police- 
man was afraid she might escape him. 
Then Miss Gillespie suggested that he 
take her along, but he retorted that 
he would be no better off in that case 
as they would then all miss the patrol. 

Mrs. Evans, however, soon came 
sauntering over. 

“You are in trouble?” she ventured 
to ask Miss Gillespie. 

“It would seem so,” said Miss Gil- 
lespie, smiling. 

Just What We Need. 

“That’s splendid!” retorted Mrs. 
Evans, “I must go and call up the 
papers. It’s just what we need—pub- 
licity.” 

“No, you don’t!” interfered the grim 
policeman. “I want you here. You're 
under arrest.” 

Then the patrol wagon came and 
the two prisoners were helped in 
while crowds of the factory girls sur- 
rounded them. 

Mrs. Evans, declaring that she 
might as well get all she could out of 
the adventure, distributed handbills to 
the eager crowd from the patrol 
wagon as it jogged along. 

At the police station the usual for- 
malities were gone through, names 
taken, etec., and on Thursday morning 
Mrs. Evans and Miss Gillespie were 
served with summons to appear in 
court next Monday. 

Keeping Up the Fight. 

The affair of Wednesday morning, 
in the eyes of the campaigners, only 
gave zest to the fight. When after- 
noon came the two arresters, and Miss 
Newman, Miss Schneidermann and 
Miss Belinda Scott of New York, who 
were on for the International Gar- 
ment Workers’ Convention, all went 
out to the factory together. Miss 
Newman was constituted chairman of 
the meeting ,and as the girls filed out 





—Maeterlinck. 


of the factory she stood on a chair in 








a@ vacant lot opposite and began to 
speak. A- large crowd gathered in- 
stantly. A little rowdy it was, too. 
Outdoor speaking was still a novelty 
in Boston and unionism they had 
never heard of. Therefore, they won- 
dered gaily what “the fuss” was all 
about. 


Miss Newman proceeded to tell 
them. 

What Trade Unionism Means. 

“We are not here to tell you,” she 
said, “that you should go out on strike. 
We don’t want you to strike just now. 
That is not what trade unionism 
means. We simply want you to stop 
and think for a few moments over the 
conditions under which you work and 
live. 

“You do not get enough for your 
work, your wages are low, your hours 
are long, and your work is hard. Why 
not get together and talk the matter 
over? You know that individually you 
-don’t amount to anything. If you 
should go and ask your employer for 
a higher wage, he would tell you to 
take your hat and coat and go; but 
if you make a demand all together he 
will not tell you to go home—but that 
he will ‘consider it!’” 

There was a good deal of laughter 
in the crowd, which was not in a 
mood to be convinced. Cheers for 
Gillette went the rounds, and much 
facetiousness was expended by the 
way. 

After Miss Schneidermann had 
spoken for a few minutes the face- 
tiousness died down and the people 
seemed to prepare themselves for 
some good, hard thinking. 

“Of course you laugh,” she said, 
“when we tell you you haven’t enough 
to live on. You are earning $10 a 
week, perhaps. Not many of you earn 
that, however. And what is $10, any- 
way? You can’t live on $10. You 
can exist on $10, but no more—eat, 
sleep, work cn $10; be a drudge upon 
$10. But what will you know about 
the beauties of nature, about art, lit- 
erature, music; about all the things 
that make life worth living? 

“How can unionism even bring those 
within our reach? Unionism may not 
give you and me those things immedi- 
ately; but it will hasten the time 
when we can all really live.” 

A meeting was called for that even- 
ing in Wells Memorial Hall, and in 
spite of the first lack of sympathy 
and the fear of losing jobs, at least 70 
girls came to it. More meetings are 
scheduled and the League expects to 
continue the campaign. 





THREATENED DANGER IN CIN- 


CINNATI. 





Women of Cincinnati are aroused 
against the threatened -reintroduction 
of the State regulation of vice. The 
Susan B. Anthony Club has passed 
resolutions of protest, and in this ac- 
tion it will have the support of prac- 
tically all women who understand the 
situation. 

This European method of dealing 
with the social evil has always been 
repugnant to American ideas. Repeat- 
ed efforts have been made to intro- 
duce it in this country, but they have 
generally failed, and in the few in- 
stances where they have succeeded 
(as in St. Louis some years ago) pub- 
lic opinion has forced a repeal of the 
obnoxious ordinances. The protests 
have become more powerful as women 
have gained more influence in public 
affairs. 

What the System Is. 

The system provides that women of 
bad life shall be subjected to compul- 
sory medical examination at stated in- 
tervals, and shall be furnished with 
official health certificates to show that 
it is safe to consort with them. Those 
whose health does not warrant a cer- 
tificate are shut up until cured. Broth- 
els that comply with the regulations 
are permitted to carry on their busi- 
ness; those which do not are closed 
by the police. The aim is to make vice 
hygienically safe for men. 

The first and most obvious objection 
to the system is that it is a direct 
encouragement to immorality. The 
illusion of security increases vice. In 
Europe the brothels are crowded on 
the nights following the days of the 
periodical medical examination. The 
two chief deterrents have been said 
to be “the fear of God and the fear of 
consequences.” The government ex- 
amination and government certificate 
largely remove the fear of conse- 
quences, but do not remove the conse- 
quences, as will be shown later. 

A Double Standard. 

The second objection is the injus- 
tice to women. Many years ago, when 
a bill to establish the State regula- 
tion of vice was pending in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, a woman secured 
the introduction of a parody upon it, 
a bill exactly similar, except that its 
provisions were applied to men instead 
of to women. In this form, the odious 
and tyrannical character of the pro- 
pored legislation was so clear that the 
second bill killed the first, burying it 
under overwhelming ridicule. 





A third objection is the obvious im- 
possibility of stamping out any sort of 
contagion by sequestering only the 
women affected by it, while the men 
similarly affected are allowed to go 
about freely and spread it. 


Debases Public Opinion. 


A fourth is the debasing effect upon 
public opinion. When the government 
tries to make vice safe, this always 
conveys the impression of giving it 
official sanction. In countries where 
the system has prevailed for genera- 
tions, the State-licensed brothel be- 
comes as much a recognized institu- 
tion as the post-office, and is looked 
upon with little more disapproval. 
During a part of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, State regulation was in force 
in India, for the supposed benefit of 
the British army; and the officially 
licensed prostitutes were commonly 
spoken of as “Queen’s women.” They 
were transported from station to sta- 
tion at government expense—paid for 
partly out of women’s taxes—and com- 
manding officers sent out circular let- 
ters to quartermasters ordering that 
their numbers should be increased at 
this or that station, and that care 
should be taken to provide women 
who were “young and attractive.” 


Results Are Indescribable. 


A fifth objection is that it leads to 
a whole crop of subsidiary evils. In 
the European countries where the sys- 
tem has prevailed for centuries, the 
results have been beyond description, 
not only in the deadening of the pub- 
lic conscience and the complete 
shamelessness produced, but in the 
corruption of the police, the encour- 
agement of the white slave traffic, and 
the oppression and cruelty exercised 
upon the unfortunate women. They 
“aie regarded as having no more rights 
then cattle. A prominent French ad- 
vocate of regulation says: “A woman 
who has sacrificea her modesty has 
also sacrificed her liberty. Thencefor- 
ward she is no longer a person, but a 
chattel] belonging to the government.” 

Roosevelt’s Opinion. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, in a let- 


ter published in the N. Y. Philanthrop- 
isi: 


“At one time I used to acquiesce 
when people said that the evil should 
be licensed for the purpose of con- 


trolling it. Since you called my at- 
tention to the results in Paris and Bel- 
gium, I have made some inquiries, and 
I cannot sufficiently express my hor- 
ror of the system.” 

It Does No Good. 


A sixth and most practical reason 
is that it utterly fails to protect the 
public health. Forty years ago it was 
favored by the majority of doctors in 
England and Europe. Now the ma- 
jority are convinced that it does not 
accomplish its object, and country 
after country is repealing it. Two 
great International Medical Congress- 
es on the best methods of dealing with 
the maladies resulting from unchastity 
have been held in Europe within the 
last few years. At both of them, the 
overwhelming majority of experts 
agreed that this method had proved a 
complete sanitary failure. It is im- 
possible to have the medical examina- 
tions conducted oftener than once a 
week. A woman residing in a brothel 
often receives twelve customers in 
twenty-four hours. When she has 
been examined and given a govern- 
ment certificate that she is safe, the 
very next customer may render her 
unsafe for all those who follow him. 
Everywhere the increase of vice con- 
sequent upon fancied security more 
than offsets any benefit resulting from 
the imperfect and one-sided medical 
supervision. The resort of many men 
to one woman is an unnatural prac- 
tice which no precautions can render 
safe. Science has as yet discovered 
no means by which a community can 
be generally addicted to vice without 
suffering from the natural conse- 
quences of vice. The only way to 
avoid the consequence is to avoid the 
cause. Professor James Stuart of 
London emphatically compares the 
promise of hygienic security held out 
by government regulation to “a light- 
house to draw men on the rocks.” 

Other Remedies. 

The remedy must be sought by the 
more careful education of children and 
young people on these important 
questions, by the bettering of eco- 
nomic conditions, and by increasing 
the opportunities for harmless and 
wholesome amusements, while pun- 
ishing to the full extent of the law 
the white slave traders and all who 
corrupt minors or make a business of 
promoting vice. 





Cincinnati’s Experience. 

Cincinnati is one of the few cities 
in the United States which have tried 
the European system. She abolished 
it years ago. The effort to re-intro- 
duce it is said to be due less to anxie- 
ty about the public health than to the 
wish to provide paid positions for a 
number of doctors. If the attempt 
should succeed, it will increase the 
membership of the local Suffrage Asso- 
ciations. American women do not like 
to have their tax-money used for such 
purposes. The Cincinnati women who 
ure protesting will have the moral sup- 
port of women throughout the coun- 
try. The objections to any such meas- 
ure were well summed up in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, when an 
attempt was made to establish “regu- 
lation in the Philippines: 





Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against the introduction of the Europ- 
ean system of state-regulated vice in 
the new possessions of the United 
States, for the following reasons: 

1. To subject women of bad char- 
acter to regular examinations and fur- 
nish them with official health certifi- 
cates is contrary to good morals, and 
must impress both our soldiers and 
the natives as giving official sanction 
to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to ap- 
ply to vicious women compulsory med- 
ical measures that are not applied to 
vicious men. 

5. Official regulation of vice, while 
it lowers the moral tone of the com- 
munity, everywhere fails to protect 
the public health. In Paris, the head 
centre of the system, rigid regulation 
has prevailed for more than a century, 
yet that city is scourged to a notorious 
degree by the class of maladies against 
which regulation is designed to guard, 
and the Municipal Council of Paris 
has repeatedly recommended _ its 
abolition. England tried it in her gar- 
rison towns, for the benefit of her sol- 
diers and sailors, and repealed it by 
a heavy Parliamentary majority, after 
seventeen years’ experience had 
proved it to be a complete sanitary 
failure, as well as a fruitful source of 
demoralization. It has been repealed 
throughout Switzerland, except in 
Geneva (since these resolutions were 
passed it has also been repealed in 
Norway, in sixteen cities of Holland, 
and in several other places), and it is 
the object of a strong and growing 
opposition in every country where it 
still prevails. State-supervised vice 
is contrary to the spirit of American 
institutions. In St. Louis it was abol- 
ished at the end of four years, with 
only one dissenting vote in the city 
council. The United States should 
not adopt a method that Europe is 
discarding, nor introduce in our for- 


eign dependencies a system that 
would not be tolerated at home. We 


protest in the name of American 
womanhood, and we believe that this 
protest represents also the opinion of 
the best American manhood. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








Wisconsin. 





The Milwaukee branch of the Wis- 
consin Suffrage Association was or- 
ganized last week at a meeting held 
at Hotel Pfister. Speeches were 
made by Rev. Olympia Brown, Mrs. 
C. E. Friddle, Dr. Ernest Talbot of 
the Milwaukee Normal School, and a 
young enthusiastic convert, Mr. Erich 
C. Stern. 

The following officers were elected: 
First vice-president, Mrs. G. W. Peck- 
ham; second vice-president, Mrs. I. 
Boorse; corresponding and recording 
secretary, Mrs. Stanley O'Neil; 
treasurer, Mrs. C. V. Willoughby. 
The election of a president was re- 
ferred to a future meeting. 





Michigan. 





On June 6 an Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized at Battle 
Creek by the State Organizer, Mary 
L. Doe. An earnest desire for work 
pervaded the meeting. Mrs, Clara S. 
Ross was elected president; Mrs. J. K. 
Lothridge, secertary. 





New Jersey. 





Two new Political Equality Clubs 
have lately been organized, at Mont- 
clair and Passaic. 


Mrs. Clara Laddey, of Arlington, the 
State President, received a telephone 
message May 31, at 12.30 P. M., ask- 
ing her to find a speaker for the 
meeting of the Woman’s Alliance at 
Unity Church, Montclair, at 3 P. M., 
on the same day, as Mrs. Frances 
Squire Potter, who was to have ad- 
dressed them on suffrage, was ill. 
Mrs. Laddey tried to secure a speak- 
er from New York, but in vain. 
Rather than lose a chance for the 
cause, she went to Montclair and 
gave the address herself, and after- 
wards organized a club, with Miss 
Alice S. Parsons of 89 Elm street, as 
president. On June 6, a fine club 
was organized at Passaic, with Mrs. 
A. Swan Brown as president. This 
makes three new clubs this year. 

A contingent from New Jersey 
marched in the great New York pro- 
cession of May 31. Among them 





were Mrs. Laddey, Dr. Mary D. Hus- 
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sey, in cap and gown; Mrs. Du Bois, 
president of the Bayonne League; 
Mrs. Guery, who carried the banner 
as the daughter of one of the oldest 
suffragists in New Jersey; Miss Mary 
Sheeha, a young workingwoman, who 
had secured 600 names on the na- 


tional petition; Mrs. Alex Christie, 
Mrs. Drolwein, Mrs. Fisk and Miss 
Richards. 


NEW YORK. 





Equal Franchise Society. 





A meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, held June 8, approved of the 
program arranged by Mrs. Mackay for 
meetings to be held next winter, at 
Maxine Elliot’s Theatre, as follows: 

Jan. 5, “A Sketch of the History of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement in the 
United States,” by Miss Sara Barn- 
well Eliott, Sewanee, Tenn.; Jan. 19, 
“The French Pioneers in Women’s 
Emancipation,” Miss Ida Tarbell, 19 
West 9th street; Feb. 2, “The Eng- 
lish Women who Started the Suffrage 
Cause” (Mary Wolstoncraft and 
others of that period), speaker to be 
announced; Feb. 16, “Our English In- 
spiration” (Frances Wright, Fannie 
Kemble, Miss Martineau and Mrs. 
Norton), Miss Alice Griswold Per- 
kins, 959 Madison avenue; March 2, 
“The First American Workers” (Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and others), Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw; March 16, “Why 
We Should Win the Fight,” speaker 
to be announced. 

The Board decided that a luncheon 
in honor of those legislators who 
showed the women courtesy and con- 
sideration, should be given on June 
25, probably at the Colony Club. A 
sub-committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Egerton Winthrop, Mrs. Blatch and 
Mrs. Mackay, was appointed to ar- 
range the details. Col. George Harvey, 
who sailed from Europe on June 15, 
was chosen chairman to preside at 
the luncheon. 

The Board decided that the Equal 
Franchise Society should co-operate 
with the other suffrage organizations 
in arranging for some tableaux to be 
given in January for the benefit of the 
cause. The plan is to have a series 
of historical characters representing 
the individual achievements of wo- 
men. <A sub-committee was appoint- 
ed to assist Mrs. Mackay in the de- 
tails connected with this undertak- 
ing, with Mrs. Bourke Cockran as 


chairman. 
This Board meeting was the last 
which the Equal Franchise Society 


will hold until October. Its office will 
remain open until Aug. 1, when it 
will close for a month, opening again 
on Sept. 1, with an additional large 
office included in the suite. 





Geneva. 

The annual 
Geneva P. E. 
Country Club. The absence of Mrs. | 
Elizabeth Smith Miller Miss | 
Anne F. Miller was greatly regretted, 


piazza party of 


and 


also the fact that the party could not 
be held at their Lochland 
as usual. Mrs. Miller, although much 
improved in health, is not yet strong 


home at 
| 


enough for any such affair. 

For the first time in three months, 
Mrs. Miller went driving in an auto- 
mobile to the Country Club, carrying 





the new yellow satin banner of the 
Geneva P. E. Club, which was borne | 
by Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch re-| 
cently in the suffrage parade in New 
York. The banner played a con- 
spicuous part in the decorations of | 





the clubhouse. There were also many | 
flowers from the Lochland gardens. | 

Mrs. Charles 8S. Burrall, vice-presi- 
dent, announced that a new plan for} 
life membership in the club has been | 
started, and that already 25 members, 
have been secured, the list being 
headed by Miss Rhoda Palmer, who 
will be 94 years old within a few | 
days; William Smith, 92 years old, | 
and Mrs. E. S. Miller, almost 88 years. | 

There were addresses by Prof. was | 
Eastnian and his mother, Rev. Annis 
Ford Eastman, and James Clarke of 
Cornell University, assistant editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Club Journal, 
made a few remarks. 

The High School Mandolin 
rendered several selections. 


Club 


A Surprise Party. 


The five young men composing the 
Mandolin Club were invited after- 
wards to an impromptu supper in 
the sheiter of the wisteria vine on 
the Lochland piazza. They were re- 
ceived by Miss Anne Fitzhugh Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Dudley Miller, Mrs. Annis 
Ford Eastman and Dr. Max Eastman. 
When the repast had received full 
justice, wood fires were lighted with- 
in doors, and the young musicians 
showed their appreciation by repeat- 
ing many of their best selections and 
adding several vocal numbers. Miss 
Miller also contributed some songs 
and a piano solo. 

This indoor serenade was a sur- 
prise to Mrs. E. S. Miller. She sent 
word to the young men that she had 
never before so truly enjoyed mando- 
lin music, and thanked them for giv- 
ing her the treat. The young men 
had entered heartily into the spirit 
of the impromptu affair, and as they 
rolled off in the autos, gave vent to 
their feelings in a vigorous rendering 
of the High School yell, in the finale 
of which they substituted for the 
name of some baseball or football 
hero, that of the hostess of the even- 








ing. 


Club was held at the | 


99 


_ Brooklyn. 





The Brooklyn W. 8S. A. has elected 
the following officers: 

President, Mrs. M. H. Loines; First 
Vice-President, Mrs. M. H. Hooper; 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. C. K. 


P. Hampson; Correspondent Secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. S. Child; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth White; Auditor, Mrs. P. F. 
Maine. 

In alluding to the convention at 
Seattle, the president said in her an- 
nual report: “In the memory of 
those days lingers the beautiful pres- 
ence of our “Knight Errant,” Henry 
B. Blackwell, so soon to leave us, 
uniting the snows of age and the 
heart of fire, ever ready to fill a gap 
on platform of car or hall with pun- 
gent, forcible speech, filled with ideal- 
ity and common sense.” 





New Hampshire. 





Mrs. Susan Whiting Ives is 
dent of the Andover Equal Suffrage 
Club. She and the Rev. Mr. 
are spreading the gospel of equal 
rights along with the gospel of Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Ives’ beautiful new church was 
dedicated a few days ago, in the pres- 
ence of a large and distinguished com- 
pany gathered from various parts of 
New England. It is the gift of Miss 
Harriet O. Cruft, of Boston, and will 
be named the Cruft Memorial Church, 
to show the gratitude of the people 
of the parish to Miss Cruft and Gen- 
eral Cruft. 

The first regular meeting in it was 
a memorial service to Miss Luello 
Scales, one of the teachers of Proctor 
Academy, who died the week before. 
Spontaneous and heartfelt tributes 
to her memory told of her faithful- 
ness to duty, in school and public life. 

The work of Proctor Academy and 
the church is united—the campus 
where they stand has on it the Acad- 
emy builcing, church, Cary House, 
girls’ dormitory, Gannett Hall, boys’ 
dormitory, and a finely equipped gym- 
nasium. ‘ All these, except the acad- 
emy, have been built since Mr. Ives 
went there in 1904. The growth of 
the school has been remarkable. 

At Potter Place, two miles from 
Andover, a chapel is also going up. 
Mr. Ives has had Sunday school work 
there in a schoolhouse for five years, 
and preaching in a private house for 
two and a half years. The corner- 
stone was laid June 9. 

Sentiment for woman suffrage has 
grown during the past year. Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, in speaking 
for “Peace and Arbitration,” gave to 
Proctor Academy students and towns- 
people a simple argument for woman 


presi- 


Ives 








the | 





|suffrage, which carried conviction 
with it. 

Connecticut. “J 

Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick writes: 


“Perhaps it will be of interest to you 
to learn that the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club some years ago held me- 
morial services for the suffragists 
who had left its ranks for the rest 
beyond, and decorated their graves, 
using bannerettes and flowers. We 
continued this two years, then de- 
cided to carry the flowers to shut-ins 
in the name of those suffragists who 
had helped all women.” 








Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Association and 
the Boston League for Good Govern- 
ment will join in giving the last 
afternoon tea of the season at Head- 
quarters, 585 Boylston street, in 
honor of their new neighbors, the 


staff of the Woman's Journal, on the 
afternoon of June 24. Miss Blackwell 
and Miss Ryan, it is hoped, will tell 
something of their future plans, 





Pennsylvania. 





The Ward Equal 
Suffrage League of Philadelphia, hav- 
ing the 
hold 
Park, 
next applied to the director of public 
safety for the privilege of holding such 
meetings in a small park located in the 
Twenty-seventh Ward. This request 
was likewise refused on the ground 
that “it had always been the custom 
to decline requests to hold political 
meetings in any of the public squares. 
The only permits that have been is- 
sued for meetings in these squares 
have been for the purpose of holding 
evangelistic services.” Nothing re- 
mains to be done by the League by 
way of reaching the public ear, but 
to hold meetings in the street, re- 
course to which alternative may be 
made later. 


Twenty-seventh 


been refused permission by 


Fairmount Park Commission to 


open-air meetings in Fairmount 





The new Washington post cards 
have George's picture on one-half and 
his wife’s picture on the reply card, 
thus recognizing woman's right to the 
last word.—Des Moines Register and 
Leader. 





Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
. DENTIST 


128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Sunday, 9a.m.to4 p.m. 





Hood; Recording Secretary, Mrs. E._ 
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PATRIOTIC SONG. 





By Avis A. Hawkins. 





Tune, “America.” 





True patriots, who would see 
A land of liberty, 
United stand! 
Stand for the true and good; 
The rights of womanhood; 
Stand as those exiles stood, 
On wintry strand. 


“Establish justice pure,” 
“Domestic peace insure,” 
For everyone; 
Rise in your strength of right; 
All forms of evil fight; 
Keep freedom’s banner bright 
"Neath heaven's sun! 


Welfare of all promote, 
As equals, women vote, 
Their birthright claim. 
Then on this sacred soil 
Cease childhood’s grinding toil, 
All kinds of graft and spoil, 
All source of shame. 


Soon may all warfare cease, 
Begin a reign of peace, 
Through all the world; 
No battle-drum be heard, 
Nor passions fierce be stirred 
By selfish deed or word; 
All war-flags furled. 


Then will our land be free, 
Secured equality; 
One nation grand; 
A true republic rise 
Of men and women wise, 
Who to new Paradise 
Go hand in hand. 


From upland dale and lea 

“Onur country, ‘tis of thee,” 
New song resound; 

Then will all creatures 

Their hymns to God in praise, 

Through endless years and days, 
For freedom found! 

Providence, R. I. 


raise 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





One of the students of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati who becomes a Phi 
Beta Kappa is the wife of a Cincin- 
nati attorney and the mother of three 
children. When her youngest child, a 
boy, started for the primary grade of 
the public school, Mrs. O. J. Reuner 
entered the freshman class of the uni- 
versity. When she graduates next 
month, one of her daughters will be- 
come a junior and the other a sopho- 
more in the high school. During her 
four vears of study Mrs. Reuner has 
cared successfully for her beautiful 
home, and has never been absent from 
college except when one of her chil- 
dren was ill. She has spent a portion 
of each evening with her husband, and 
then has sat down to the study table 
with her children. All her family are 
delighted with the honor Mrs. Reuner 
has received, and her husband an- 
nounces that after her graduation the 
two will take a second honeymoon 
trip. Doubtless Mrs. Reuner has been 
away from her home less than a con- 
firmed bridge player, and in addition 
to attending to all her home duties 
she has found time to keep up with 
her music, for she is a harpist of 
marked ability. One asks, “What 
next?” 





The General Association of Students 
in Paris has decided to admit women 
students to the privileges of the insti- 
tution in the Rue Dante. These new 
members will have apartments of their 
own, to which they will invite their 
male associates to a function once a 
month. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





In Switzerland, the men of the Na- 
tional Protestant Church in Geneva 
have just granted suffrage in church 
affairs to their women by a vote of 
2152 to 1349, after a hard struggle. 
Although the question was important 
and exciting, the reports say that out 
of 12,000 registered (male) electors, 
only about 3500 cast their votes. 





The Synod of the Independent 
Church of Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
lately gave woman suffrage in church 
affairs by a vote of 76 to 25, after a 
debate lasting four hours. The for- 
eign papers say that the arguments 
of the anti-suffragists contributed 
much to the victory. After reading 
the recent debate on the same ques- 
tion in the M. E. Church, South, this 
is easy to believe. 





The women of Lausanne lately ex- 
ercised their right of suffrage. in 
church affairs for the first time, in the 
election of church wardens (conseil- 
lers de paroisse) in the National 
Evangelical Church of the Canton of 
Vaud. In order to register, every wo- 
man had to produce her certificate of 


birth or marriage. There were 1020 
who did so, and 757 votes. Every- 
thing passed off “with calmness and 
dignity.” These church elections 
were held throughout the Canton de 
Vaud, and the papers say that al- 
most everywhere the women were in 
the majority. 





“HOW THE VOTE WAS WON.” 





Notable in more than one respect 
was the presentation on the afternoon 
of June 10 of the delightful suffrage 
play, “How the Vote Was Won,” 
which was given in Whitney Hall in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and was 
witnessed by an exceptionally large 
audience from Greater Boston. 


In the first place the play was 
given by the Brookline Equal Suffrage 
Association as the concluding feature 
of their spring meeting program. The 
Brookline Association belongs to the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and as a member of that Fed- 
eration it issued invitations to all the 
federated clubs in the vicinity of 
Boston whose purpose is the study or 
discussion of civics, current events, or 
similar subjects. As the editors of 
The Federation Bulletin, Miss Helen 
Whittier and Mrs. May Alden Ward 
were both invited. A large part of 
the enthusiastic audience was there- 
fore from the women’s clubs. 

Although the setting of the play is 
English and the whole action is from 
tne English suffragette point of the 
view, the audience was notably ap- 
preciative and gave the performance 
the heartiest applause. The _ third 
point that the American  suffragist 
had forced uvon her attention through 
the medium of this remarkable play 
was the great difference between the 
typical English home and the typical 
American home of the middle classes. 
The English head of the family— 
though a young man with a charming 
young wife—considers the home his 
home, the easy chair his chair, the 
dinner Vis dinner, and his wife is his 
valet, housekeeper, servant; she runs 
and gets his smoking jacket and 
stands on tip-toe to put it on him; 
she gets his slippers when he comes 
home from the office; and yet she 
has no rights, no mind, and counts 
for very little in the universe as a 
human being with individuality. 

A practical hint given by the whole 
play which “those who run may 
read” is that the average man is first 
and last and all the time intensely 
practical and will not in general be 
“moved” to any great activity in the 
interest of equal suffrage until his 
own comforts, his own interests, his 
own business is at stake. He may 
agree that women ought not to be de- 
barred from exercising the rights of 
citizenship, but he is not likely to do 
anything about it until he has in some 
practical and definite way been made 
to feel that if they are not given this 
justice he personally will suffer for 
it. When his own family expenses, 
his own personal convenience, his own 
rights as an individual, as in this 
play, are infringed upon because 
women do not have their rights and 
Justice, he will take an active interest 
in their campaign and show the gov- 
ernment and the world “what he has 
always thought about injustice to 
women,” 

The whole point of this play, “How 
the Vote Was Won,” is that the Eng- 
lish women went on a strike in which 
it was agreed that every one of them 
should stop work at three o’clock on 
a stated afternoon and each and every 
one of them take their belongings 
and go to live with their nearest male 
relative, giving him no choice but to 
support them until the woman suf- 
frage bill passed the House of Com- 
mons. When the hero, who had never 
done anything but scoff at the women 
of his family when they spoke of 
Votes for Women and kindred sub- 
jects, realized the fact that he was 
called upon to support all of his women 
relatives—even the ones who earned 
bigger salaries than he did—he “came 
out for equal suffrage and Votes for 
Women” in unmistakable manner, and 
as all the other men in England took 
the same attitude, the bill was rushed 
through the House at record speed. 

It will be observed in the following 
program that the attractive suffrage 
play was preceded by an address by 
the President of the Association and 
by several reports. This means that 
those who went to hear the play for 
amusement were given an insight into 
real suffrage activities and saw with 
what enthusiasm suffrage campaign- 
ing is greeted. : ? 


BROOKLINE EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Spring Meeting, Friday Afternoon, 
June 10, 1910, at Whitney Hall. 





Programme. 
Address by the President, 
Mrs. George Hyde Page 
Reports— 
Recording Secretary, ‘ 
Mrs. James Lovell Little, Jr. 
Treasurer, Miss Albertina Von 
Arnim. 
Legislative Committee, 
Mrs. Franklin Walter, Jr. 





To conclude with 
“HOW THE VOTE WAS WON,” 
A One-Act Play by 
Cicely Hamilton and Christopher 
St. John. 





Characters: 
Horace Cole, a clerk about 30, 





Mr. Stewart Baird 


Ethel, his wife....Miss Marion Gragg 
Winifred, her sister, ‘ 
Miss Emma B. Noyes 
Agatha Cole, Horace’s sister, . 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell 
Mollie, his niece, Miss Helena Burnham 
Madame Christine, his distant relative, 
Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Pitman 
Maudie Sparks; his cousin, 
Mrs. Teresa A, Crowley 
Miss Lizzie Wilkins, his aunt, 
Mrs. Franklin Walter, Jr. 
Lily, his maid of all work, 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick 
Gerald Williams, his neighbor, 
Mr. Alfonzo Pezet 





Time—Late afternoon on a spring 
day in any year in the future. 
Scene—Sitting room in 
Cole’s house at Brixton, near London, 

England. 





The play is produced under the 
management of Mrs. Pitman, assisted 
by Mr. Stewart Baird and Mr. Burton 
R. Miller. 

House Committee—Mrs. Mark Hol- 
lingsworth and Mrs. James Lovell 
‘Little, Jr. 





Mrs. Page reviewed the fifteen 
years’ history of the Brookline E. 8S. A. 
She said, in part: 

What has our Brookline Association 
done all these fifteen years? It has 
held many meetings to which it has 
invited the public, and offered the 
most eminent speakers of this coun- 
try and England. It has immensely 
increased the registration of women 
for the school committee. Brookline 
women have done their duty pretty 
well in the matter of voting; often 
they have voted as a sheer matter of 
public spirit, when there were no 
counters, and the result would have 
been the same whether they voted 
or not. At times like last year they 
have come out in their strength and 
assured the election of the woman 
candidate. 

Our association has also exercisec 
a salutary influence on our Brookline 
Representatives. For several years 
these have been suffragists, and for 
the last two years one of them intro- 
duced the woman suffrage bill in the 
House. 

But, more than all, we believe that 
each one of our 200 members is a 
center in her home and among her 
friends for this truth that we stand 
for. We believe that we have justi- 
fied our existence; that we are work- 
ing for a great and righteous cause, 
and we ask you, one and all, to join 
with us, to become members of cur 
association, and to help us to win the 
victory that is surely in sight. 


COMERS AND GOERS. 





The new office is homelike now (in 
spite of one disorderly corner) for 
the dear familiar faces look down on 
us from the walls—sweet Lucy Stone, 
and H. B. B., white-haired and schol- 
arly, Frances Wright and William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Livermore and 
Mrs. Howe, and the unique groups of 
the early reformers, men and 
women. One of our callers, also 
earnest and devoted, was Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, fresh from her sea 
voyage and six weeks’ rest abroad. 
She looked young, bright, encourag- 
ing, a delightful visitor. She showed 
us some beautiful photographs of 
Oberammergau and the people who 
take their parts in the Passion Play 
with enthusiasm always. Cc. W. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Very cosmopolitan was the class of 
thirty-one women which was gradu- 
ated last week from the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
There were two from Kyoto, Japan, 
two from England, one from Sweden 
and one from the Philippine Islands. 
Ten states were represented in the 
class, South Carolina by a young col- 
ored woman. It was announced by 
the dean, Dr. Clara Marshall, that the 
new clinical amphitheatre, which was 
made possible wholly through private 
donations, will be ready for use when 
the college opens in the fall. 

A Parsee woman, Miss Dossibia 
Patell, is the first of her sex to 
achieve the great distinction of licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. She went to 
England four years ago as a medical 
student, and when the examinations 
were opened to women last January 
by the joint boards of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons she 
passed them. It is her intention to 
spend another two years in England 
in order to specialize in tropical med- 
icine, and to take her London degree 
in that subject. She will also gain 
experience in the working of hospi- 
tals for children before she returns 
home. F. M. A. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote of @ 
stiff and solemn person: “I don’t 


‘doubt he would cut his kitten’s tail 


off if he caught her playing with #. 
Please tell me who taught her to play 





with it?” 


BOSTON, SATURDAY; JUNE. 


Horace. 




















NOTES AND NEWS. 





‘Gov. Vessey of South Dakota has 


been renominated. 

The $400,000 endowment for Bos- 
ton University was completed. 

In Zurich, the Cantonal Council has 
voted to make women eligible to the 
Board of Trade. 

The new Queen of England’s full 
name is Victoria Mary Augusta Louise 
Olga Pauline Claudia Agnes. 

This Congress has passed 6000 bills. 
Of these 5000 are pension measures 
and bills relating to war claims. 


“A little baby playing in the road 
will halt an army which the command 
of a king could not stay.” 


The widow of Gen. O. O. Howard 
has been voted a pension of $100 a 
month. 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times- 
Leader took a straw vote of its women 
readers lately on woman suffrage. It 
went in favor, 1,552 to 415. 

Mrs. Ella R. Bloor, of Waterbury, 
has been nominated for Connecticut 
secretary of State on the Socialist 
ticket. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cochran Seaman, 
better known as Nellie Bly, the globe 
girdler, ‘s now the manager of the 
Ironclad works of Brookiyn, a concern 
which employs many hands. 

Mrs. Dora Montefiore, of London, 
one of the militant suffragettes) who 
was thrown into prison, is visiting in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and is making a 
study of muncipal affairs. 

Mrs. Alma Webster Powell, L.L.B., 
has received the degree of bachelor 
of music from Columbia University. 
Mrs. Powell has been active in suf- 
frage work in New York city. 

Minnie J. Reynolds, formerly of 
Colorado, has gone to Washington, 
at the invitation of Mrs. May Ark- 
wright Hutton, of Spokane, to work 
for the pending suffrage amendment. 

Mrs. Caroline J. Davies of Boston 
has been chosen as dean of “Jackson 
College,” the affiliated college for wo- 
men at Tufts. In addition to her du- 
ties as dean, Mrs. Davies will be pro- 
fessor of Greek. 

Mrs. Maria Gross Herwitz of Balti- 
more has given $60,000 to Jefferson 
Medical College to found a chair of 
surgery in memory of her father, the 
late Prof. Samuel D. Gross, who was 
a famous surgeon a generation ago. 

Miss Rose Bower, of South Da- 
kota, has already given 113 addresses 
in the campaign for the suffrage 
amendment now pending in that State. 
Some South Dakota women evidently 
want to vote. 

Miss Gertrude Y. Cliff, well known 
to the visitors at the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., is to be mar- 
ried on June 30, to Thomas Melville 


Vinson. Many good wishes will ac- 
company her. 
The Boston Herald says: With 


1500 pupils refused admission to high 
schools next fall for lack of room, 


Boston’s higher education may have 
to go borrowing or begging.” The 
mothers and teachers have no vote 


on the appropriations. 


Foreign Minister Pichon, in open- 
ing the international white slave con- 
convention lately held in Paris, urged 
the adoption of an international agree- 
ment for the suppression of the white 
slave traffic and the circulation of ob- 
jectionable literature. 


The women of Salem, Mass., made 
nearly $2500 on the issue of the Salem 
Evening News which they brought out 
recently. The money will be used to 
maintain a day camp for consump- 
tives. After the paper was printed the 
young women went out on the streets 
and sold copies. 


Miss Mary B. Proctor is said to be 
the only astronomer who looked in 
the East for the comet’s tail the night 
the earth was scheduled to pass 
through the vaporous appendage. She 
is credited with being the first to note 
that the calculations of scientists had 
gone awry. 


It really seems that we are to have 
a sane Fourth in Chicago this 
time, at least partially sane. No 
doubt there will be much powder 
burned, some faces scorched, a few 
fingers, arms and legs blown off, and 
perhaps a life or two sacrificed; but 
the chief attraction is to be a patriotic 
and historical pageant.—Chicago Ad- 
vance. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, has 
instituted the Potter Palmer. gold 
medal for excellence in art, which 
may be awarded for sculpture or 
painting. Any subject may be treat- 
ed. The medal is to be given at 
the annual exhibition of the Chicago 
Art Institute, which opens in Octo- 


Ss 
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Lillie. Hamilton French, writing of 
“Women and the Customs. House” ..in 
the. June Century, makes the. sug- 
gestion that, since the $100 limit has 
not proved a full protection to the 
government, a larger limit might be 
allowed “to those of use who have 
no intent to defraud the marchant.” 
A limit of $300 or even $500, she ar- 
gues, would in no way affect the rich, 
while it would be an enormous boon 
to women of limited means. 


While a hotly-contested liquor ref- 
erendum in Denver, Col., did not lead 
to prohibition, the movement did avail 
to ordain better conditions in the 
conduct of the liquor traffic for the 
future. These agreements have been 
reached between the liquor interests 
and the public: No saloons in strictly 
residence districts, high license and 
fewer saloons, elimination of the sa- 
loon dive, elimination of gambling, 
elimination of wine-rooms, and revo- 
cation of licenses for disobedience of 
law.—Springfield Republican. 


So general has become the use of 
the Atlantic Monthly for class-room 
work in the study of English that the 
publishers recently offered prizes for 
the best essays by undergraduates up- 
on the use of the magazine for this 
purpose. Essays were submitted by 
students in 22 colleges and universi- 
ties. The judges, of whom the editor 
of the Atlantic was one, were much 
impressed by the literary excellence 
of the essays submitted. The prizes 
were awarded as follows: First prize, 
Charles W. Hammond, Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. D.; second prize, 
Helen K. Little, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; third prize, Myra A. Burrage, 
Boston University. 





HUMOROUS. 





“When they take woman away 
from the co-educational college,” said 
the speaker, “what will follow?” 

“I will,” cried a voice from the 
audience.—Success. 





An old man in a poorhouse was 
asked by a visitor if he had any 
source of income. He _ replied: 


“Madam, if you must know, I am 
backed by one of the richest counties 
in the State.” 





“Well, Willie, I 
new little sister.” 

“Yes, what do you think of it? Here 
I've been asking for a goat in my 
prayers for a long time, and then to 
be handed a lemon like that!” 


hear you have a 





A young minister, unexpectedly 
called upon to address a Sunday 
school, asked, “Children, what shall 
I speak about?” A little girl, who 
had herself committed to memory sev- 
eral declamations, held up her hand 


and inquired, “What do you know?” 





The late Neil Burgess maintained 
that scoffers at religion were apt to 
be ignorant. “A coarse, swaggering 
fellow,” he said, “declared in a bar- 
ber shop, “I don’t believe in no here- 
after. You live and die, and that’s 
the end of ye.’ ‘Why, you must be a 
Unitarian, George,’ the barber said. 
‘Huh, not me,’ was the reply ,‘I’m too 
fond 0’ me meat for that.’” 





The conductor in a Brooklyn trol- 
ley car took a dime from an Italian 
and gave no change. He afterward 
did the same thing to an Irishman. 
When he passed through the car 
again, the Italian said, “I want a 
nickel-a”; but he was told to shut up 
or be pitched out of the car. The 
Irishman made the same request and 
received the same answer. Squaring 
himself for battle, he said, “You can 
play that tune on a hand organ, but 
you cannot play it on a harp!” 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the Govern- 
ment food expert, was talking of a 
“new” food preservative. “They are 
all the same thing under different 
names,” he said. It reminded him of 
the old caretaker of an _ Episcopal 
church. 

This old fellow, as he sat on a tomb 
in the churchyard, dismissed as trivial 
the question of his proper title. 

“The good old creed keeps the same 
for all,” he said, “though they may 
change the words. Look at me, here. 
I used to be the janitor. Then we 
had a parson who called me the sex- 
tant. Doctor Thirdly give me the 





name of virgin. And the young man 
we've got now says I’m the sacrilege.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 











MISS M. 








The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the}Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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